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I guess my story starts with Ellen. 


* * 


HELPED BOMB TOKYO on the Doolittle 
raid on April 18, 1942. I crashed in the 
China Sea. I learned the full meaning of the 
term “United Nations”’ front men whose lan- 
guage I couldn’t speak. I watched a buddy 
of mine saw off my left leg. And finally I got 
home to my wife after being carried around 
the world. 

I guess my story starts with Ellen. Ellen 
is my wife. She’s 22, three years younger 
than Iam. Ellen was never very far from 
my mind during the whole thing. I would 
have drowned right after the crash, if the 
memory of her had not made me struggle 


‘We got to talking. You know how itis... 


* * 


out of the seat I was strapped to. And F guess 
I would’ve given up later on if Ellen hadn’t 
been so swell about my leg and face. 

I didn’t know Ellen’s name for a long time 
after J met her. Ellen was the librarian of 
Los Angeles Junior College. I worked at the 
Douglas plant at night and went to school 
during the day. Ellen would let me sleep in 
the library between classes. 

One day I was at my mother’s house and 
there was Ellen, just a couple of doors away, 
tossing a football to some neighbor’s kids. I 
walked out and she tossed one to me. We got 
to talking. You know how it is: you meet a 


About that time, | joined up. 
* * 


slight acquaintance in some unexpected set- 
ting, and suddenly you're old pals. 

| had to quit school about that time. But 
I was still hungry to learn about planes so 
T joined the Army as a flying cadet. 

About the only thing eventful about my 
training at Randolph and Kelly fields—aside 
from what seemed like a Utopia of interest- 
ing engineering eourses—was that one day 
I came out of a dive too late and shaved a 
sorghum patch. right down to the skin. I got 
my wings on November 15, 1940. 

IT was sent to McChord Field, near Ta- 
coma, and went into B-18’s. By the time the 
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l came out of a dive toe late... 
* * 


improved B-23 came along, in February of 
1941, | was a first pilot. 

Two months later, after a lot of wild spee- 
ulation, new B-25’s were sent to McChord 
and [ couldn’t eat until I had a erack at 
mine. I saw a lot of the B-25’s after that. 
They’re grand ships, fast and full of fight. 
God knows that the last one I ever flew—it 
was the best—deserves a better fate than it 
found. What is left of it is on exhibition in 
Tokyo today... 


War was a part of our every thought at 
McChord Field as we came up to the Autumn 
of 1941. And a lot of things were happen- 


i called Ellen... 


* * 


ing that I wanted to share with Ellen. I 
missed her. 

During the first week in September I 
found out that the squadron was going off on 
a long maneuver with a lot of bombing and 
night flying. Anything can happen on those 
things, so when I learned about the assign- 
ment I called Ellen on the long-distance 
phone and told her what I was thinking. El- 
len flew up from Los Angeles to Spokane, 
where I went to meet her. That night, with 
Bob Gray and Frank Grubb, my classmates 
at Kelly, to stand up for us, we drove to a 
place named Coeur de Lene, Idaho, and got 
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That night, we were married. 
* * 


a justice of the peace out of bed to marry 
us. He opened up the courthouse for us, 
near midnight. It was a real nice wedding. 

Two days later our bunch took off for 
Jackson, Miss., and soon we were in a sham 
battle that rarely got around to being sham. 
Lieut. Butler, another man from our class, 
wasn’t as lucky as the rest of us. His B-25 
went into a slow ground roll while taking 
off. Its 100 octane ignited, and there wasn’t 
much left of anyone or anything by the time 
the ambulance and fire apparatus got to the 
plane. 

It was Dec. 6 when we got back to the 


There wasn’t much left. 
* * 


West Coast. Ellen was there at March Field 
waiting for me. We had been married 85 
days and together only two. 

Ellen and I were walking out of the Pig’n 
Whistle, on Hollywood Blvd., the next morn- 
ing, when we heard about Pearl Harbor. 
There was a radio on a newsstand. We just 
stood there with the other people listening to 
the bulletins. The Japs! I couldn’t figure it 
at first. What about that Peace Envoy... 
what’s his name? How the devil did they 
get bombers as far East as Hawaii? 


I looked at Ellen and we walked away 


relists 


We dreve the 80 miles in 80 minutes. 


* * 


from there. I told her how strange it seemed 
to me. I told her that every bomb we had _ 
dropped, ‘real or flour-sack, every machine 
gun bullet we had fired, every maneuver for 
weeks and weeks had been directed at the 
vision of one opponent—Germany. And now 
it was Japan! 


I had to get to March Field quickly. El- 
len had my car, so we drove to my mother’s 
house, said goodbye and then drove the 80 
miles to March Field in 80 minutes, 


T was in the war. 


Soon | was kissing Ellen goodbye. 
ke ke 


When I reached March Field, after hear- 
ing the news of Pearl Harbor, our planes 
had already been dispersed for safety. I 
reported and was told I was to leave for 
Pendleton, Ore., the next day. 

That next morning Ellen and I sat in our 
car, turned on the radio and listened to the 
President. All around us other fellows and 
their wives were sitting in their cars, listen- 
ing. We didn’t say much during the Declara- 
tion of War. And a short time after the 
President finished I was kissing Ellen good- 
bye. The squadron reached Pendleton that 


night and went to work immediately. 


We went out on sub patrol. 


* * 


In the middle of December some of us 
were ordered back to MeChord for subma- 
rine patrol work. That meant I was going 
to be stationed close enough to Tacoma so 
that Ellen could come up for Christmas. We 
had now seen each other four days out of 94, 

Ellen got to Tacoma late on the night of 
December 23. The next morning we got up 
very early and drove out in the country, look- 
ing for a Christmas tree small enough to 


get into a hotel room. We found one just in 


time to get it back to town and for me to get 
to McChord, and go to work. Brick Hol- 
strom, who later made the Tokyo trip, Lieut. 


* * 


Whitty and I took off and fanned out on 
tangents where the Columbia River opens 
into the ocean. 

Brick got a Jap sub that day. We saw 
him circling and dropping his bombs and by 
the time we got over to where he was the oil 
was coming up in greasy bubbles, as if some 
awful thing was throwing up under water. 
The sinking was confirmed. 

The weather closed in on us right after 
that and Brick, his bombs gone, headed back 
for land. I was wild to get a sub, of course. 
So I dropped lower and lower under the 
weather, thinned the gas mixture and decided 


Brick was circling and dropping his bombs on o Jap submarine. 


* * 


I’d stay out there just as long as I could. 
Whitty had the same idea. 

The weather reports were slow coming 
through that day. There was a radio silence 
except for code transmission. That was slow, 
and bad news. McChord was closed solid. 
So were Tacoma, Everett and Portland. 
Seattle was closing fast. Holstrom was the 
last plane in there. 

Whitty and I stayed out there. . There 
wasn’t much else we could do and there was 
always a chance we’d spot something. But 


gasoline, as | was to find out on the Tokyo 


trip, hasn’t got a heart... 


The gas needles knocked on the peg... 
* *& 


Just as the gas needles began to knock 
against the peg I spotted a tiny 1,500 foot 
emergency landing field at a place named 
Ilwaco, Wash. The gas held out just long 
enough for me to circle the field three times 
and decide how I was going to set down our 
touchy load. We had 300 pounders with us. 

The only thing to do was land like the 
Navy: a ker-plunk, but just enough of a ker- 
plunk to slow it down a little and not enough 
to break anything. So I put the wheels down 
on a concrete road and went like a bat out 
of Hell across a little ditch, on to the field 
and splashed through three big shallow pud- 
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Ellen trimmed the tree and waited. 


* * 


dles. The mud was just about right. It slowed 
us down but didn’t crack our nose wheel. We 
stopped in good time but then the wheels 
began sinking into the mud and the props, 
still spinning, churned into the stuff and 
buckled. We got out and it made me sick 
to look at the plane. It looked hopeless. 
Ellen trimmed the Christmas tree that 
night and waited. I guess it was tough on 
her, but finally one of the boys back at the 
field got in touch with her and told her.I was 
okay. I had Christmas dinner with an Ilwaco 


lumberman. He was real kind, but I kept 
thinking about Ellen and how we had 


I kept thinking about her... 


* * 


planned to be together for our first Christmas 
—and how something always seemed to pull 
us apart. 

Back at McChord we soon got some news 
that excited all of us. Our squadron was 
ordered to Columbia, S. C., by way of Min- 
neapolis, for patrol work against the Ger- 
man subs off the Atlantic Coast. Once again 
it was goodbye for Ellen and me. 

I didn’t know it, but the whole bewildering 
machinery of the raid on Japan was already 
beginning to function. 

At Minneapolis, we got word that Davey 
Jones, who had been with our squadron 


“lis a dangerous job,” he said. 


* * 


commander, Captain Edward J. York, wanted 
all of us to meet him at his hotel. 


We all strolled into Davey’s big suite— 
there were 35 of us—and sat around on beds 
and chairs, smoking and clowning. Davey 
closed the doors. And when he finally spoke, 
he didn’t raise his voice. ““There’s been a 
change,” he said. “We’re not going to work 
out of Columbia. Captain York wanted me 
to talk to you and see how many of you 
would volunteer for a special mission. 


“Tt’s dangerous, important and interest- 
ing,” he added quietly. 


ZaSS 


An order came for us to take off for Eglin Field. 


“T’m sorry I can’t tell you any more about 
this mission,” Davey Jones said as we 
crowded around him in the hotel room. “I 
don’t even know what it is myself. Now 
who'll volunteer?” 

Naturally we all said we'd go. 

The meeting broke up and we wandered 
off in small groups, talking about what had 
happened. We were still trying to figure 


out what it was all about when we took off . 


for Columbia. 

I took on a new crew after we reached 
the Colimbia field. I had come across the 
country with Lieut. Dean Davenport, of 


* * 


Portland, Ore., as my co-pilot. I liked the 
way he flew. We added Lieutenants Charles 
L. McClure, of University City, Mo., as navi- 
gator, and Bob Cleaver, of Portland, as 
bombardier. Our gunner-navigator became 


Corp. David Thatcher, of Billings, Mont. 


Without realizing it, I had picked my crew 
for the Tokyo trip. 

An order came for us to fly our bombers 
to Eglin Field, near Pensacola. We met 
Doolittle at the Operations Office there. 

The first thing he said was, “If you men 
have any idea that this isn’t the most danger- 


ous thing you’ve ever been on, don’t even: 


We met Doolitile at Eglin... 


* * 


start this training. You can drop out now. 
Tt’ll be perfectly all right.” 

Nobody dropped out. 

Doolitile talked about ten minutes with- 


out telling us anything more. And we 
walked out, not saying much. 


I fixed Ellen up in a hotel at Fort Walton, 
about 12 miles from the field, but once'take- 
off practice started I hardly saw her. Lieut. 
Henry L. Miller, of the Navy. was our in- 
structor. The idea, we soon found out, was 
to get into the air in less space and time than 


we believed possible for a B-25. We did this 


Ours was fo be a low-altitude job. 
* * 


by dropping our landing flaps and pouring 
all the coal we could on the engines. 

When the Norden bomb sight was removed 
from our ships it became clear -that the 
bombing, wherever, whenever it would be, 
would be done from a low altitude. Two 
reasons were given for the removal of the 
Norden sight. The first reason was that it 
was not practicable at the heights at which 
we would operate. The second reason was 
given to us by Doolittle himself. “Tt’s inevi- 
table,” he said, “that some of the ships will 


fall in the enemy’s hands.” Those were — 


sobering words. | 


“lm going to write every day you're gone,” Ellen told me. 


* * 


At the end of March we had our final 
exam: a quick, ear-splitting take-off, a flight 
to Fort Myers, Fla., then skimming over the 
Gulf of Mexico to Houston; then back to 
Eglin. 

We were given two days warning before 
we quit Eglin. Ellen didn’t know where to 
go at first, but finally she and the wives of 
Hilger and Greening decided to share a 
house in Myrtle Beach, N. C, This seemed 
like the best spot for her. It was reasonable 


and quiet. It would be a good place to wait 
for the baby. 
“I’m going to write you a letter every day 


ae 


* * 


you're gone,” Ellen told me. “There’s no 
hope you'll get any of them; in fact I won’t 
even mail them. But it will be kind of com- 
forting to do it. PUL feel closer to you.” 

I took over with five other B-25’s on March 
24 and we flew to San Antonio. From there 
we went to March Field, and then to Sacra- 
mento’s McClellen Field. Then on the morn- 
ing of March 29 we hopped over the hump 
to A , our last stop in this country. 

Just as I put the flaps down for a landing 
at A , we all let out a yell, and I guess 
we all got the same empty feeling in the 
stomach. A carrier, the Hornet, was beneath 


a : : 
Below us was the Hornet! 


* * 


us. Three of our B-25’s were already parked 
on its deck! 

As soon as we landed the Navy boys 
jumped all over us, drained out the gas and 
towed the plane, which we had now begun 
to call the “Ruptured Duck,” down to the 
pier. I couldn’t get my eyes off the Hornet. 
She was sueh a great sight. I can’t describe 
the feeling I got, standing there looking up 
at her sides. Maybe the thing I felt was just 
plain patriotism. All I know is that it was 
a fine feeling to know she was there and 
ready to help us. 

Sixteen of our planes were hoisted to the 
Hornet’s deck and tied down. We went 


Around us were cruisers and destroyers. 


* * 


aboard, spent the night there and began mov: 
ing the next morning, April 1, at 9 o’clock. 
Soon I realized that we weren’t alone. Look- 
ing around I could see cruisers and de- 
stroyers. 

The word Japan was mentioned officially 
for the first time the next morning. Doolittle 
called us together and all of us sensed that 
now we'd know. He cleared his throat and 
said, “For the benefit of those of you who 
don’t already know, we are going straight 
to Japan. We're going to bomb Tokyo, Yo- 
kohama, Kobe and Nagoya...” 

The hush-hush period was over. Next stop, 


Japan! 
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“We'll land in China—after we've done our bombing,” Doolittle said. 


* * 


Tean’t tell you how much of a relief it was 
to hear Doolittle’s revelation of our objec- 
tive. I was no longer shooting in the dark. 
Here was a job, definite and tangible. My 
thoughts went suddenly to my plane... the 
condition it was in... the gas it would burn 
. .. the distance we'd travel. 

Doolittle was talking again now. “It’s go- 
ing to be a pretty tight squeeze,” he said. 
“But it’s all been worked out the best possible 
way. We've made complete arrangements 
for us to land at small Chinese fields not far 
inland—after we've done our bombing. We'll 


tank up at the small fields—the gas is there 


* * 


waiting for us—and then we’ll all fly on to 
Chungking.” 

Again he gave us the right to back out. 
But, of course, nobody did. 

When the meeting broke up, all of us 


_ drifted instinctively to our planes. Some of 


the boys walked along the flight deck, meas- 
uring off the alarmingly short distance be- 
tween the island and the prow. You see, we 
didn’t have to be told that we’d be able to 
use only half the deck. We knew there 
wouldn’t be any place to put the 16 parked 
planes except to squeeze them together on 


the stern. Even then we figured that they’d 


Our planes to 


* * 


take up nearly half the deck. So the boys 
who were pacing off the probable distance 
we'd have for the take-off were measuring 
from the island in the middle of the prow. 
“And scratching their heads at the end of 
their pacing. 

I handed out pads of paper among the 
crew of the Ruptured Duck and told Me- 
Clure, Clever, Davenport and Thatcher to 
jot’ down everything that came to their mind, 
that would get the ship in better condition. 
I didn’t have to tell them how important this 
was to all of us. We worked on the plane day 
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ok up half the deck... 


We worked night and day. 


* * 


and night. There was always something to 
do or test on the engines or equipment. 

We were all put to work memorizing cities 
and geographical landmarks along the 
course we planned to use on the raid. We 
spent hours poring over aerial photographs 
of the four Japanese cities marked out to be 
bombed, and we got an indelible picture of 
them fixed in our minds. 

Doolittle gave us the right to choose the 
city we wanted to bomb. When it came my 


turn to speak, I had the answer all ready. It 


was just one word: “Tokyo!” 


* * 


Now that it was settled that Tokyo was to 
be the particular target of the Ruptured 
Duck, I made a study of the four Chinese 
fields where we could land and refuel after 
the bombing. It appeared that our best bet 
would be the field at Choo Chow Lishui, 
about 125 miles inland. 

Our bombing problem was complicated. 
We were told we would drop three 500 
pound bombs where they would do the most 
harm yet drop them in the shortest space of 
time and on as much of a straight line as 
possible. This was to give us the least pos- 
sible amount of anti-aircraft fire. We went 


“I know Tokyo like a book.” 


* * 


over heavily detailed maps of the city of 
Tokyo, with Lieut. Comdr. Jarika, who had 
been Naval Attache at our Embassy in 
Tokyo. “I know that town like a book,” 
he’d say, and give us the location of this 
or that factory. Finally we selected three 
targets on a reasonably straight line, and 
close together, and began the long job of 


memorizing their characteristics. 

Doolittle told us that we would carry an- 
other bomb, a 500 pound incendiary some- 
thing like the old Russian Molotov bread- 
basket. This would be dropped from a low 
altitude on a flammable section, as near as 


North of Hawaii, we were joined by more cruisers and destroyers. 


* * 


possible to the other targets so that we could 
let the incendiary go near the end of the 
dive we planned to go into as soon as we 
had dropped our last explosive bomb. 

Later Doolittle said there would be no 
bombing of the Emperor’s Palace. He said 
that it wasn’t worth a plane factory or a steel 
smelter or a tank farm. 

As I had decided at Eglin, our bombing 
plans were all based on night-bombing. That 
presented the problem of barrage balloons. 
Bobbing around in the darkness, those bal- 


loons were certain to be pretty dangerous. 


* * 


On April 10, north of Hawaii, our force 
was joined by additional destroyers and 
cruisers. We were now a sizeable task force. 

We proceeded slowly west. The weather 
turned very bad and one of our ships became 
partially crippled. The Navy worked on it 
for three days under the most difficult con- 
ditions. 

During the tedious repair process a heavy 
wave swept over the low midship of one of 
our vessels. Our loud speaker bawled at 
the ship: 


“You've losta man! Man overboard...” 


* * 


The loud speaker’s cry of “Man over- 
board” had barely died away when a de- 
stroyer dashed alongside and hauled the 
unlucky sailor out. It was a beautifully exe- 
cuted yescue job. 

The days now were crowded with lectures, 
tinkering and practice for the gunners. The 
Hornet let out kites behind the ship to give 
our: men practice shooting at them. The 
“Chicago pianos,” those multi-barreled pom 
poms, gave out with the darnedest musical 
scale you ever heard—a grim octave of three 
to four sharp notes. Cruisers catapulted 
scout planes for long trips on all sides of 
our force and planes were buzzing around us 
most of the way, while we worked. 

Gasoline was my main worry toward the 
end. I could lie in my bunk with an ear- 
splitting card game going on in the same 
room until the small hours of the morning, 
and the thought of getting enough gas in my 
ship would never leave my mind. 

Doolittle is easy to talk to, if you have 
something constructive to talk about. So I 
went to him one day toward the end and told 
him I had been figuring out probable gas 
consumption and asked him if I could carry 
25 five-gallon cans instead of the 10 he had 
allotted us. I told him I was sure my ship 
could take the extra weight. 


* * 


* * 


“No,” he said. “Your tail might get slug- 
gish with that extra four hundred and fifty 
pounds in there. It might start whipping 
around, and there’s not going to be a lot 
of room to do that. The first important thing 
you've got to do is get off the deck. If you 
can’t do that, well, we will have wasted a 
helluva lot of time and money.” 

We had our orders about discarding the 
5-gallon cans. “I don’t want you to throw 
them out as they’re used,” Doolittle told us 
when that question came up. “If you do, 
it will leave a perfect trail for the Japanese 
to follow back to the carrier. Save the cans 
up and dump them all together. Another 
thing: [f any of you men are foolish enough 
to carry anything that might lead the enemy 
back to the Navy, in case you’re forced down 
and captured, get rid of it now.” 

That was the day I gave back the ashtray 
one of the Navy boys had made for me, with 
the word “Hornet” on it. 

The time was getting near. 

We were going to take off during the eve- 
ning of Monday, April 20th, come in over 
our cities in the dark and fly the rest of the 
way during the remainder of ‘the night, 
landing after dawn in China. And with the 
time drawing near, Doolittle was as restless 
for action as any of us. Inspecting our ship, 


* * 


he told us not to get any of our automatics 


close to the compass during the flight. We 
were one-man arsenals. Each of us was given 
at least two .45’s, two knives, searchlight, 
emergency rations, morphine, sterilized ban- 
~ dages and holsters and straps to hold these 
things to us. We were walking magnets, and 
the thought of that sent us back to our maps 
again. We had them down pretty fine, but 
it was a little disturbing to have the Navy 
boys tell us that best available maps of the 
China coast line failed to show correctly its 
numerous coves, irregularities and the is- 
lands that skirt it. 

On April 17, which turned out to be our 
last full day on the Hornet, our rear gun 
turret went bad. We worked like fools on it, 
appreciating more than ever how much we'd 
have to depend on it. Japanese attacks, of 
course, would come from our rear and the 
turret was our only protection. 

As we worked the tension mounted on the 
ship. The Hornet was pulling away from 
the force, accompanied by spray-spouting 


cruisers and knifing destroyers. The carrier 


shuddered with new power and we plunged 


deeper and deeper into Japanese controlled 
waters. We were about 1,000 miles off Japan 
now. We were coming into the homestretch, 
_ and everybody knew it. We worked on and 


* * 


cursed the turret. 
IT was tuckered out that night of the 17th 
by the time I got to my bunk. I sleptfrom 
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about 10 o’clock until battle stations. nex 
dawn—which regrettably and unexpectedly 
turned out to be the day of the raid. That 
was April 18th. 

After battle stations [ went back to my 
room to wait for breakfast. That was when 
it happened. First there was a muffled, vi- 
brating roar, followed immediately by the 
husky roar of battle stations. [ jumped for 
the door. Scrambling as fast as I could, I 
found other Army boys racing ‘for the top. 
We were three decks down. 

We flung questions at one another, but got 
no answer. And twice before I could get up 
on top, the Hornet vibrated and echoed with 
booming sound. It was gunfire—nearby! 

With the sound of the first salvos still ring- 
ing in my ears I got out on the flight deck just 
in time to see the cruiser off to our left let 
go another broadside of flame and thunder 
in the direction away from us. And present-. 
ly, down near the horizon, a low-slung ship 
began to give off an ugly plume of smoke. 

This was it, and before we wanted it. We’d 
have to take off now. We'd be forced to 
assume that the Japanese ship had had time 
to flash a warning about us. The Hornet 


* * 


The cruiser on our left let go a broadside. 


* * 


leaped forward, boring a hole in the head 
wind. I could feel her turbines take up a 
faster beat and felt that it was straining for- 
ward as fast as it could, to get us a minute 
closer ...a gallon nearer. 

We had based so much of our hope of get- 
ting to China on the presumption that the 
Navy could run us up to within 400 miles 
of Japan. Now we were going to take off 
about 800 miles off the coast. I did some 
quick figuring. And the sums I arrived at, 

_ in my buzzing head, gave me a sudden empti- 
ness in the stomach. I thought of the prepa- 
rations the Japanese must be making for us, 


i did some figuring... 
* * 


and I thought of that turret that just wouldn’t 
work, 

I ran to my room, stuffed some things in 
my bag and went to my plane. The crew was 
there, and the Navy was now taking charge, 
pushing the B-25’s into position. 

The Hornet stepped up to top speed. The 
bombs came up from below and rolled along 
the deck on their low slung lorries to our 
planes. It was our first look at the 500 pound 
incendiary, but we didn’t waste much time 
on it except to see that it was placed in the 
bomb bay so that it could be released last. 

The Navy topped our tanks with fuel, and 
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we climbed into the Ruptured Duck. It was 
something of a relief when five additional 5- 
gallon tins of gas were handed in to us. We 
lined them up in the fuselage beside the 10 
Doolittle had already allotted us. It was a 
sobering thought to realize that we were go- 
ing to have to fly 500 miles further than we 
had planned. But my concern over that, as 
T sat there in the plane waiting to be pulled 
up to the starting line, was erased by a sud- 
den relief that we wouldn’t have to worry 
about running into barrage balloons at night. 
Now, of course, it was going to be a daylight 


raid. 


Doolittle warmed his engines. 
* * 


Doolittle warmed and idled his engines. 
The big moment was only seconds away. 

As Doolittle warmed up his engines a Navy 
man stood at the prow of the ship, and off to 
one side, with what looked like a large ping- 
pong paddle in his hand. He gave Doolittle 
the signal to begin racing his engines. He 
did it by swinging the paddle in a circle and 
making it go faster and faster. Doolittle 
gave his engines more and more throttle until 
I was afraid he was going to burn them up. 

Then I saw that the man with the paddle 
was waiting, timing the dipping of the ship 
so that Doolittle’s plane would get the benefit 


The sailer gave the signal... 
* * 


of a rising deck for its take-off. Then the man 
gave a new signal. Navy boys pulled the 
blocks from under Doolittle’s wheels and the 
bomber moved forward. 

With full flaps, motors at full throttle and 
his left wing far out over the port side of the 
Hornet, Doolitile’s plane waddled and then 
lunged into the teeth of the gale that swept 
the deck. 


guide line as if it were a trolley. His right 


His left wheel stuck to the white 


wing, which had barely cleared the wall of 
the island as he was pulled to the starting 
line, extended to the edge of the starboard 
side. 


lt plunged into the gale. 


* * 


We watched him like hawks, wondering 
what the wind would do to him, and whether 
he could get off in that cramped little run. 


Just as the Hornet lifted itself up on the 
top of a wave and cut through it at full speed 
Doolittle’s plane took off. He had yards to 
spare. He hung his ship almost straight up 
on its props, until we could see the whéle 
B-25. Then he leveled off and I 
watched him come around in a tight circle 
and shoot low over our heads—straight down 
the line painted on the deck. 


top of his 


The Hornet was giving him his bearings. 


me 


He headed for Tokyo’s heart... 
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Admiral Halsey had headed it for the heart 
of Tokyo. 

The engines of three other ships were 
warming up, and the thump and hiss of the 
heavy sea made additional noise. But loud 
and clear above all that I could hear the 
hoarse cheers of every Navy man on the ship. 
They made the Hornet fairly shudder with 
their yells—and I’ve never been so proud, 
before or since. 

Captain Travis Hoover went off second; 
Brick Hollstrom, third; Bob Gray, fourth; 
Davey Jones, fifth; Dean Hallmark, sixth, 

And now it was my turn... 


* * 


I was on the line now, my eyes glued on 
the man with the paddle. He gave me the 
signal to put my flaps down. I reached down 
and drew the flap lever back and down. I 
could feel the plane quaking with the strain 
of having the flat surface of the flaps thrust 
against the wind and the blast from the props. 
I got a sudden fear that they might blow off 
and cripple us, so I pulled up the flaps again 
and I guess the Navy man understood. He 
let it go and began giving me the signal to 
rev my engines. 

I liked the way they sounded long before 
he did. There had been a moment, earlier, 


My plane was on the line now. oo 
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when I had an agonizing fear that something 
was wrong with the left engine. It wouldn’t 
start, at first. But I had gotten it going, good. 
Now, after 15 seconds of watching the man 
with the paddle spinning his arms faster and 
faster, I began to worry again. He must 
know his stuff, I tried to tell myself, but for 
God’s sake would he let me start! 

I thought of all the things that could go 
wrong in that last minute. Our instructions 
along these lines were simple and to the 
point. If a motor quit, if a tire went flat, if 
the right wing badly séralped the islarid we 
were to get out as quickly as we could and 


The motor balked af first. 
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help the Navy shove our $150,000 plane 
overboard. It must under no circumstances 
be permitted to block traffic. 

After 30 sweating seconds the Navy man 
was satisfied with the sound of my engines. 
Our wheel blocks were jerked ‘out and we 
quivered forward, the wind grabbing the 
wings. We rambled dangerously close to 
the edge, but I braked in time, got the left 
wheel back on the white line and picked up 
speed. 

I never felt the take-off. One moment the 
efid of the Hornet’s flight deck was rushing 
at us alarmingly fast; the next split-second 


I banked and gained altitude. ... lt was every plane for itself now. 


* * 


I glanced down hurriedly at what was a white 
line and it was water. I banked, gained allti- 
tude, and reached down instinctively to pull 
up the flaps. With a start I realized that they 
were not down; that I had taken off without 
using them. 

I swung around as the others had before 
me, got the bearings and went on. There was 
no rendezvous planned, except at the end of 
the mission. , For those who took off early to 
hover over the ship until a formation could 
be formed would have burned up too much 

-gas. This was a hit and run raid. It was 
every plane for itself now. 


* * 


As we swung away from the Hornet, about 
2,000 miles of non-stop flying lay ahead of 
us. We drummed along, expecting to see 
planes any minute, and not seeing them. I 
iried the turret again, now, and it worked. 
But it had to be used clumsily in that the 
emergency power had to be turned on in the 
pilot’s compartment. I couldn’t see Thatcher 
in the back of the plane, so it had to be done 
over the phone. The emergency power would 
last such a short time that the turret would 
have to be used sparingly. Only during ac- 
tual attack could I afford to turn it on. 

Davenport and I took turns at the controls. 


We expected Jap planes... 
* * 


We ploughed along at cruising speed. No- 
body wanted to say anything. We were busy, 
or thinking. 

I happened to be handling the controls at 
2 P.M., our time, when we sighted the coast 
of Japan. It lay very low in the water in a 
slight haze that made it blend lacily into the 
horizon. I braced myself as we came close 
to the little boats off shore, waiting for a 
burst of machine gun fire. We thundered up 
to and just over them. Instead of bullets, I 
got a fleeting, frozen-action look at a dozen 
or so people on the little boats. They were 
waving at us, apparently believing us Japa- 
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Below us was the coast of Japan. 
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nese. It was all so interesting that I believe 
none of us thought much about our danger. 
What brought that to us, a few minutes later, 
was the sudden sight of a large flat building 
which literally erupted children as we came 
up to it. I caught a fleeting glimpse of a 
playground—and then a sharp, quick look at 
a tall flagpole from which fluttered the Japa- 
nese flag. It was like getting hit in the chest 
very hard. This was for keeps. I listened 
with new interest to the voice of the engines. 
A lot of the unreal beauty left the land below 
us. We just could not have a forced landing 


now. 


We forgot about our danger. 
* * 


I found a valley leading more or less to- 
ward Tokyo and went down it lower than the 
hills on either side. But McClure checked 
our course and found that it was leading us 
off, so I lifted the nose over a hill and found 
another valley that compensated and stvaight- 
ened us out again. We kept very low. 

Then Davenport, Clever and I saw the 
Japanese Zeros simultaneously. There were 
six of them, flying in two tight V’s. They were 
at about 1,500 feet, and: coming straight 
al us. 

Our eyes followed the Jap Zeros as they 
came closer and closer to us. They looked 


Six Zeros were coming at us... 
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like one of our American racing planes, 
with their big air-cooled engine and stubby 
wings. I kept just over the tops of a forest 
of evergreens. 

The first echelon of Zeros swept up over 
our transparent nose and disappeared in the 
metal top that shut off our view. The second 
V of Japanese planes was now doing like- 
wise, but just before I lost sight of them 
overhead the Zero on the left end peeled off 
ant started to dive for us. I clicked the inter- 


phone just as Thatcher did. “I saw him,” 


he said. I was relieved, until I thought again 
about the turret. I told Thatgher to tell me 


The Zero started to dive for us. 
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when he wanted me to turn on the emergency 
power. Five or six interminable seconds 
dragged by. 

Then I asked Thatcher if he wanted the 
turret power turned on now. 

“No, wait awhile,” he said. 

My mind was making pictures of that Zero 
diving on our tail with cannon and machine 
gun fire. I called Thatcher again. There 
was no answer. I’ thought that something 
might have gone wrong with the inter-phone 
and that Thatcher even now might be yelling 
into a dead phone that he needed the turret. 
I was just about to take a chance and switch 


Anxious seconds dragged by. 
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on the precious power when Thatcher came 
on the phone again. “I don’t know what the 
Hell happened to him,” he said. “He must 
have gone back in the formation.” © 

We skimmed along, over the roof tops of 
a few small villages. Then we came up over 
a hill, dusting the top of a temple, and there 
before us, as smooth as glass, lay Tokyo Bay. 

{t was brilliant in the mid-day sun and 
looked as limitless as an ocean. I came down 
to within about 15 feet, while McClure 
checked our course. 

‘We were about two minutes out over the 
bay when all of us seemed to look to the 


SS 


“He’s gone,” Thatcher said. 
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right at the same time and there sat the big- 
gest, fattest looking aircraft carrier we had 
ever seen. It was anchored, and there did 
not seem to be a man in sight. It was an 
awful temptation not to change course and 
try one on it. But we had been so drilled in 
what to do with those bombs that I decided to 
go on. We had one objective-Tokyo. And 
it was just ahead. 

Ahead, now, as we thundered over Tokyo 
I could see what must have been Davey 
Jones climbing fast and hard and running 
into innocent-looking black clouds that ap- 
peared around his plane. I gave the ship a 


in the bay sat a fat Jap aircraft carrier. 
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little more throttle. 

In days and nights of dreaming about 
Tokyo and thinking of the eight millions 
who live there, I got the impression that it 
would be crammed together — concentrated 
like San Francisco. Instead it spreads out all 
over creation like Los Angeles. — 

I was almost on the first of our objectives 
before I saw it. I gave the engines full 
throttle as Davenport adjusted the prop pitch 
to get a better grip on the air. We climbed 
as quickly as possible in the manner which 
we had practiced for a month and discussed 


for three additional weeks. 


Ahead, as we thundered over Tokyo, was Davey Jones. 
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There was just time to get up there, level 
of! attend to the routine of opening the bomb 
bay, make a short run and let fly with the 
first bomb. The red light blinked on my in- 
strument board and I knew that the first one 
had gone. 

The red light blinked again and I knew 
Clever had let the second bomb go. Black 
clouds appeared ahead of us and rushed 
past. They had our level perfectly, but they 
were leading us too much. 

The third red light flickered and immedi- 
ately, according to plan, I put the nose of 
the Ruptured Duck into a steep power dive 


* * 


and banked a little to get over the spot where 
the incendiary would have to be dropped. 
This gave me a quick, indelible look at our 
steel-smelter target. It seemed to puff out 
its walls and then subside in a black and red 
cloud. 

Our speed picked up still more, and up 
there in the front of the vibrating bomber I 
dimly wondered why the Japanese didn’t 
throw up a wall of machine gun fire. 


The dive brought us over a flimsy area in 


ihe southern part of the city and again the 
red light blinked. Clever had let the incen- 
diary go. Our actual bombing operation, 


* * 


from the time I leveled off and Clever let the 
first bomb go until the time I dived and 


Clever let go with the incendiary, consumed _ 


no more than 30 seconds. This thought 
flashed into my mind, but it didn’t dwell 
there long. I nosed down a railroad track 
on the outskirts of the city, and ahead of us 
loomed six Jap pursuit planes. 

The six Japanese pursuit ships were fly- 


ing well above us in close formation. They 


were ugly black fighters. We watched them, 
waiting for them to dive, and hoped that if 
they did so that our extremely low altitude 
would cause enough of theni to crash before 


We let the incendiary go... 
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they could pull out. But the Japs stayed 
where they were, and we were in no mood 
to go up and fight them. 

There was the gas to consider. All our 
auxiliary gas was gone now. We were start. 
ing on our wing tanks. 

We bored along our course through the 
long afternoon, all of us under considerable 
strain. Clever crawled up from his bom- 
bardier’s place and climbed into our com- 
partment. 

“Were you scared?” he asked me, 

I told him I sure was. 

I guess we all wanted to be together now. 


l-came in toward the beach. 
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We smoked a cigarette and talked as best 
we could, and tried not to notice that the 
weather was going bad. Local showers splat- 
tered our windshields. Finding Choo Chow 
Lishui, without radio guidance would be a 
tough job in ideal weather. Now it was be- 
ginning to be a terrific task. It got more and 
more nerve-wracking, flying blindly through 
clouds and squalls and hoping I’d see the 
islands in time to pull up. © 

There were two courses open now. I could 
continue what I was doing and stay low, 
looking for: some landing: point, ort cotild 
climb, trying to get above the storm and fly 


We caught the top of a wave... 
* 4 


due West on instruments until the wing tanks 
gave out. Then jump. That latter course 
meant losing the plane. It meant too much 
tome. So I stayed low. 

Finally McClure said, “TI don’t think we'll 
ever find anything this way.” That made up 
my mind. I made three big circles, gaining 
altitude. At 500 feet we suddenly ran into a 
clear hole in the weather. Davenport yelled 


and pointed down. There directly below us 


was a clean, convex beach. 

The thing to do, I decided, was see if I 
could, get down on the beachs 

I dropped low and dragged the beach, in- 


There was no power in my arms or legs, only en instinctive want to live. 


* * 


specting it. It looked firm enough to support 
that touchy nose wheel of ours. And there 
were no logs to tip us over. So I spoke into 
the inter-phone: 

“Boys, we're going down...” 

I remember thinking momentarily, as we 
swung down toward the beach, that if this 
was Japanese occupied land we could make 
a pretty good fight for it while we lasted. Our 
front machine guns were detachable and, in 
a pinch, could be set up on the beach. I told 
the boys to put their automatics on and I had 
timg:to seq th 1 San AS and the .25-Ellen 


had given me were’ in their holsters. 


& 4 


I came in to the beach now, watching the 
water underneath us and listening to Daven- 
port call off the airspeeds. He had just said 
“One hundred and ten” when for some reas 
son [ll never understand, both engines 
coughed and lost their power. My hands 
jerked out and with one motion I primed the 
engines, trying to force life back into them, 
adjusted the prop pitch and tried to pull 
back the stick to keep the nose up—so we 
could squash in. The two bigger landing 
wheels caught the top of a wave as the plane 
sagged and the curs¢-of} desperation and 


disappointment that I cried was drowned by 


* * 


the most God-awful noise I ever heard. It 
was as if some great hand had reached down 
through the storm, seized the plane and 
crunched it in a closing fist. 

Then nothing. Nothing but peace. 

Finally I began to realize vaguely that I 
was sitting in my pilot’s seat, under water. 
I remember thinking: I’m dead. Then: No, 
I’m just hurt. Hurt bad. I couldn’t move but 
there was no feeling of being trapped or of 
fighting for air. ; 

I thought of Ellen... 1 thought of our 


baby and wondered if it would be a boy or: 


girl, A growing uneasiness came through 
my numb body: I wished I had left Ellen 
some money. I thought of money for my 
mother, too, in those disembodied seconds. 

I could not feel my arms, yet I know I 
reached down and unbuckled the seat strap 
that was holding me to the chair. I drifted 
up off the seat and started floating to the 
surface. 

It was like a dream of trying to escape 
from something that moves very swiftly, 
while you move slowly. There was no power 
in my arms or legs, only an instinctive want 
to live—a want that I couldn’t understand. 
I began to fight now to hold my breath. It 
didn’t seem possible to hold the water out 
of my bursting lungs even one more second... 
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My pneumatic lifebelt brought me from 
the seat of the wrecked plane to the surface. 
Through some streak of luck the shock of the 
erash had broken the dioxide capsule that 
inflates the belt. I came up into the driving 
rain that beat down out of the blackening sky. 
T couldn’t swim. I was paralyzed. 

The waves lifted me and dropped me. I 
struggled feebly against them, but they'd 
pick me up and roll me under with their pun- 
ishing roar in my ears and (droll around on 
the bottom until my belt brought me to the 
top again. Finally I reached shallow water. 
I stood up and my legs felt very numb. I 
thought that if I walked around a little bit 
it would bring circulation back to them. So 
I walked around in little circles on the beach 
in the rain. I was all alone. That didn’t 
impress me much when I first thought of it. 
When I did comprehend what it meant I 
started to curse ina muffled voice I couldn’t 
recognize. I cursed myself for the loss of my 
men and the loss of that ship. 

My voice sounded so strange to me, and 
the words came so thickly, that I vaguely 
reached up to my mouth and. felt it. The 
bottom lip had been cut through and torn 
down to the cleft of my chin, so that the skin 
flapped over and down. My upper teeth were 
bent in. [ reached into my mouth with both 
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thumbs and put my thumbs behind the teeth 
and tried to push them out straight again. 
They bent out straight again, then broke off 
in my hands. I did the same with the bottom 
teeth and they broke off too, bringing with 
them pieces of my lower gum. I stood in the 
rain with that wet handful of teeth and gum 
for a while trying to think. Then I dropped 
the stuff on the beach. I guess I must have 
been -punch-drunk because I remember say- 
ing to myself that now Vd have to go to a 
dentist. 

For some reason I can’t explain I started 
to stagger up the beach. I didn’t know where 
I was going. After a bit I thought I heard 
someone behind me and when I looked 
around there was Davenport walking toward 
me. 

Davenport came up to me. We didn’t say 
anything. He took my head in his hands and 
held it back so he could see it a little better. 
I tried to say how glad I was to see him, but 
he said, “Damn! You’re really bashed open. 
Your whole face is pushed in!” Somehow, 
his words meant nothing to me. 

Standing there on the beach, I stared at the 
blood running down Davenport’s forehead 
from his head and I asked him.mushily if 
he was hurt bad. 

“T don’t think so,” he said. “I don’t know.” 


* * 


Speaking, and the sight of each other, 
seemed to bring us farther along toward 
complete consciousness, and both of us be- 
gan to moan, standing close to each other in 
the black rain. Then Davenport wandered 
away from me and began calling, “Hey. 
Hey.” I couldn’t understand it, and I guess 
he couldn’t understand it himself. I turned 
around again and there were two men on 
the beach. I could hear someone else flop- 
ping in the water. I stumbled up to the first 
one. It was McClure. He was dazed and 
groaning. I looked him all over. He had 
some cuts but they didn’t seem bad. 

T went over to Clever. He was in the sand 
at the water’s edge, on his hands and knees 
with his head hanging down between his 
arms. 

He didn’t crawl and he couldn’t speak. 


_ When the waves would come in they would 


flow around him a few inches deep and then 
go out again, so that his knees and his hands 
sank down a little in the slipping sand. When 
the water was in you could hear the blood 
that was pouring from his face and head fall 
into the water. 

I tried to pick Clever up. Finally the two 
of us stumbled up on the beach. He walked 
a few feet and fell down on his hands and 
knees again. He didn’t even moan. I turned 
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The men examined us carefully. 
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around, looking for somebody to help me, 
and there was Thatcher slowly walking up 
out of the water. 

Thatcher had a bump on his head but he 
seemed all right. 

We all got together now on the beach, near 
where Clever was on his hands and knees. It 
was-very dark and the rain was getting heav- 
ier. We must have lain there in the rain for 
half an hour, trying to talk. Then, as if I 
were’ still dreaming, I saw Thatcher do a 
strange thing. He was the only one who had 
saved his .45. Now he reached into his hol- 
ster, got it out and aimed it up over my head. 


They helped us up now... 
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I just watched him, 

“Shall I shoot them, Lieutenant?” Thatch- 
er asked me. 

I rolled over, to look. Two men were 
standing on the top of a little cliff, staring 
silently down at us. 

The two men on the cliff were strong, 
squat-looking fellows. I peered at them 
through the rain and then told Thatcher not 
to shoot. But I don’t know why I said it. 

Davenport called to them, and the men 
stepped down the embankment. I had 
enough sense now to experience some dis- 
tantly alarming feeling that these might be 


Two of them carried Clever. 
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Japs. But it wouldn’t have made much dif- 
ference then. 

The men went from one of us to the other 
looking at our wounds and humming, 
“Hmmmmmm. Hmmmmmm.” Six more 
men now ran down the embankment. They 
examined us carefully and hummed, too. 
Then one of them touched his chest, simply. 
“Chinga,” he said. 

We had been found by Chinese. 

Suddenly remembering a Chinese phrase 
we had memorized during our training, we 
babbled, “Lishu. Megwa. Lishu Megwa.” 
They nodded. It is Chinese for, roughly, 


* * 


an American. 

They helped us up now, the rain running 
off their wide hats when they bent ever us. 
McClure let out a terrible scream when two 
of them took him under the armpits. They 
dropped him again. McClure got up by him- 
self and made a show of walking alone. “I 
think my shoulders are broken,” he said. 

Two of the Chinese carried Clever, two of 
them braced me and we went along a rude, 
narrow path. The ordeal brought my reason- 
ing back a little more and I had a burst of 
fear as | recalled warnings that some Chinese 
in the occupied areas collaborated with the 


“Me... Charlie,’ he said. 
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Japanese. 

But these men proved to be loyal, true 
friends. They took us to a low thatched-roof 
house. Inside, we sat down and propped 
ourselves against a wall. When I warmed up 
a bit I told myself it was time to see just what 
had .happened to me. I had no idea that 
there would be anything wrong with my left 
leg except a bruise. It was cut from my upper 
thigh to my knee, and cut so deeply that it 
lay open widely enough so that I looked into 
it and saw gristle and muscle and bone. But 
it wasn’t bleeding badly; just oozing. I 
stared at it, hypnotized and detached. Then 


We talked with words and gestures. 
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one of the Chinese helped me out of my shirt. 
The top of my right arm had been cut as 
cleanly as if. by an axe. The biceps had 
ripped downward until it lay in the crook 
of my arm. And I hadn’t even known it was 
hurt! 

While I was sitting in stunned contempla- 
tion of my injuries I heard a noise and looked 
up to see an amazing-looking man in the 
faintly lighted doorway. He wasn’t a big 
man but he gave the impression of enormous 


strength. He came up to me and stood there 
. Charlie,” he said. 


1 broke out ina rash of garbled questions, 


looking down. “Me. . 
co} 
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The quilt had turned iey wee 
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but Charlie just stared back blankly. Finally 
I mentioned Chungking and Charlie nodded 
vigorously. “Chungking . . . we go, go,” he 
said. 

“Doctor,” I said. Charlie understood 
that. ““Doc-tor,” he repeated. Then held up 
three fingers and added, “Day.” 

Three days! And we needed one this 
instant. 

We talked to Charlie with words and ges- 
tures nearly all that night. Then he left, 
assuring us he would be back soon. He said 
“Boat” many times. 

We talked about him for a while, won- 


* * 


dering who he was and what our chances 
were. We decided that the Chinese who had 
found us were fishermen and that Charlie 
was some kind of an official. 

And we talked about the crash. I came to 
what must be the only answer. When the 
wheels caught the top of that wave, the plane 
stopped as if it had hit a wall. The shock 
ripped my seat up by its roots and catapulted 
me—I was strapped in—through the wind- 
shield. The others were thrown out in the 
same manner or managed to clamber from 
the wreckage. 

I began to shake with the cold. The quilt 
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The coolies carried stretchers... 
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with which I was covered had turned icy. 
Outside the rain came down hard. It would 
have been a lot easier just to shut my eyes 
and pass out. But whenever I did I remem- 
bered my cuts. 

I asked Thatcher for the roll of bandage 
he had with him, and wrapped it around my 
leg cut. Then I took my trouser belt, put it 
around the bandage on my thigh and pulled 
up on it as tightly as I could. Thatcher 
helped me tie my torn biceps back in place. 

Finally the gray, rainy dawn filtered into 
the room like a ghost. It was cold on the dirt 
floor. I drew the stiff, blood-encrusted quilt 


Sea 


We bounced along the rough path. 
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around me. And I moaned. I just couldn’t 
help it. Then a figure blotted out the dim 
light in the doorway and I sat bolt upright. 

Charlie was back. 

Charlie brought back with him a number 
of ragged, docile Chinese coolies who were 
carrying four flat lattice-work squares, ob- 
viously crude stretchers. Charlie beckoned 
to us, and McClure got up and walked pain- 
fully to where his stretcher swayed between 
two Chinese. It was tough on him, with those 
injured shoulders, but he finally made it. 
The Chinese helped Clever up next, then 
Davenport. A couple of them held me while 


I got up and tried to walk, but I couldn’t get 
up on the carrier. I looked pleadingly at 
them and pushed down on the stretcher, and 
finally they got the idea. I rolled on it as it 
touched the ground and lay there, moaning. 

The weather was beginning to clear as 
we left the fisherman’s hut and threaded our 
way along the rough path. Thatcher was 
walking behind me. The other carriers were 
ahead of us. 

About three o’clock that afternoon of the 
19th we reached the top of the hill we had 
beén climbitig; passed. through a wéird nat- 
ural tunnel and came out of it to look down 


on a verdant valley. Below us was a rather 
large house. And standing around it were 
about 200 sinister-looking men, who silently 
watched us approach. I could see even from 
a distance that they were well armed. I had 
to blink. It seemed so unreal. I thought of 
some half-remembered impression of Robin 
Hood. 

My coolies put me down near Cléevé? in 
front of the house. Charlie was there, and 
he hovered over us as his guerrillas edged 
in closer. After a time, Charlie went into 
the house and reappeared, carrying howls 
of ‘some*sickly- gray stuff, covered with a 


* * 


rough sauce that looked alive. None of us 
had-now eaten since the evening of the 17th. 
But we couldn’t eat that stuff. So Charlie 
brought out bowls of hot water with a deep 
Chinese spoon in each, and the guerrillas 
squatted around, watching us gulp it. 

From time to time as we lay there in front 
of the house armed Chinese would trot up 
and report to Charlie. After three or four 
had done so, Charlie told us to go to sleep. 
We would continue our journey after dark, 
he made us understand, without telling us 
why. 

I didn’t go to sleep. I passed out, for by 


They lifted us into the boat. ; 
* * 


now everything on me was unbearable. 
That was the last time I ever saw Charlie. 
When I regained consciousness after hay- 
ing passed out, I found that I was being car- 
ried away from the guerrilla’s hideout. I 
sensed a hurried change in Charlie’s plans, 
but he was nowhere in sight to explain. I 
had a feeling as I was carried through the 
valley that all of China was reaching out 
a hand to help us; that in some inscrutable 
way the word of what we had done on the 
raid had been passed from heart to heart. 
Six guerrillas, armed with rifles, marched 
beside our stretchers. We passed through 
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a tiny village and late on that afternoon of 
the 19th we reached the bank of a shallow, 
narrow canal just as a boatman poled a flat- 
bottom boat to the point where our path 
reached the water. ! marvelled dully at the 
timing of the meeting as the coolies lifted 
our stretchers into the boat and we moved 
away from the bank and headed South. 

At about five or six o’clock that afternoon 
the boatman steered us over to the side of 
the canal. Two dykes shut off our view. A 
group of coolies came down to the boat, si- 
lently picked us up and carried us up the 
dyke. It was only then that I realized we 
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were on an island, not the mainland of China. 
I could see that we had been carried across 
the breadth of the island. Now as we were 
borne along the ridge of the dyke I blessed 
again the memory of Charlie, for a Chinese 
junk was sailing in to meet us! 

The coolies sloshed up to the. junk, 
dumped us in, and the creaking craft pulled 
into midstream. 

I fell into what I guess must have been 
sleep. And when I awoke, numb and moan- 
ing with pain, it was the morning of the 
20th. One of the guerrillas gave me some 
egg slices which I managed to get down, and 
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after I had eaten I looked around and saw 
we were going up a wide river. 

In the afternoon we pulled up to a village 
wharf. New coolies carried us to the patio 
of a little building and an intelligent-loolking 
Chinese came out. “Anything we have is 
yours,” he said simply. “We know what you 
have done.” 

_I told him we needed a doctor and anes- 
thetic and sedatives. 

He looked at me forlornly, and sighed. 
There was no doctor at this station. Not even 
a sleeping pill, not even an aspirin tablet... . 

It was a bitter blow to hear that there were 


no antiseptics or sedatives and no doctor at 
the China Relief Station, but we felt beiter 
after the Chinese nurses had washed us with 
hot water. They got the belt off my leg. I had 
stopped bleeding and so had the others. We 
drank some hot water, then a clear hot tea 
and munched or sucked on rice cakes, sweet- 
ened with brown sugar. 

It was dark by now and I tried to go to 
sleep. But I just lay there on my stretcher, 
full of pain, until after dawn. It was getting 
light on the morning of the 21st when [heard 
a babble of voices outside and presently a 
good-looking young Chinese came into our 
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Coolies carried us across the fields. 
* * 


room. He intreduced hinself in English as 
Dr. C.———. 


aided the escape, and the names of their vil- 


| Names of the Chinese who 


lages are disguised in order to protect them 
The doctor 


looked our wounds over quickly, and what 


from Japanese vengeance. | 


he saw was obviously more than what he ex- 
pected. With eight coolies, carrying sedan 
chairs, Dr. C——— had walked all night 
from L———, he told us. L——— was 26 
miles away. There were no roads. He told 
us now that his men would carry us to 
L———, without resting up from the ordeal 
of walking all night to reach this station. We 


“Thank Ged,” a gama sata: 
* * 


were to leave almost immediately. 

They carried our stretchers out into the 
patio and lifted us into the chairs. “One of 
the young nurses brought meva fresh blanket 
and gave me a sack of tiny Chinese oranges. 

The coolies walked silently across fields, 
up and down hills and along narrow dykes 
enclosing checkerboard paddies. There were 
times when [ thought I could not stand one 
more jolting bounce. Whenever I felt I'd 
have to ery out and ask them to leave me 
behind, I'd suck on the bitter oranges and 
try to concentrate on the way the juice 


burned my mouth, the number of seeds the 
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oranges had, and other things, so that I 
wouldn’t think about the pain. 

Davenport heard me moaning. “Take my 
chair,” he called back to me. “It’s built so 
that you can recline in it.” 

But even the thought of transferring from 
one chair to another was pain-laden. I 
couldn’t move. 

After a Hell of torment,-we reached 
L——— about 10 o’clock that night. It was a 
lifetime after we started. The coolies car- 
ried us into a courtyard. 

“Here they are now,” I heard a British 
voice say. 


I tried to go to sleep .. . 
* * 


“Thank God,” a woman answered fer- 
vently. 

Dr. C——— came to my sedan chair in the 
dim-lit courtyard. “My father’s hospital,” 
he said. He was utterly exhausted, I could 
see. I tried to reach out to touch his arm 
and thank him. 

The voices we had heard were those of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Parker, missionaries in 
their early 30’s. He was British. Ste was 
Scotch. “Youre safe here,” Mr. Parker told 
us when we were carried inside. “You can 
stay here until you’re recovered.” 


He looked at me soberly. “You'll get more 


Nurses kept applying compresses. 
* * 


care than anything else,” he finally said. 
“We have an antiseptic fluid, a little chloro- 
form and bandage. Nothing else.” It was 
hard news to take after that trip. 

I had a little soup and tried to go to sleep 
—wondering about Ellen. I was remotely 
glad she couldn’t see me. But the thought 
of her made me think of our future together. 
I had tried to kid myself, but I really was 
worried about my leg. My left ankle was the 
size of a football. 

Old Dr. C———, a fine-looking elder with 
a long gray beard and long silk robes, came 
in to see us early on the morning of the 
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They finally arrived on the 25th. 
* * 


22nd. Young Dr. C~——, none the worse 
for his earlier ordeal, washed our wounds 
with some kind of an antiseptic that looked 
like weak purple ink. 

While he was doing this another mission- 
ary, a young Englishwoman named Mary 
Small, arrived. She was a trained nurse. 

Though they kept putting hot compresses 
on my ankle, the swelling moved steadily up 
toward the knee. It was discoloring too. I 
thought night and day of sedatives. 

But on the 24th we got news that made me 
forget my pain momentarily. Mr. Parker 
came in, obviously excited. 
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“We've just received word that another 
crew whose plane crashed is coming here,” 
he said. “As far as I know, they’re unin- 
jured. And one of them is a doctor. Is that 
possible?” 

I tried to yell into the room where the 
other boys were that Don Smith and his 
crew, including Doc White, our flight sur- 
geon, was cOiniiig in. It was Hell waiting for 
them. They straggled in on the 25th. You 
never saw five dirtier men, but God how 
good they looked. 

They all came in and took a look at me. 
And after a while they said things like, 


They fed me intravenously... 
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“You'll be okay, Lawson.” | 

But, somehow, they didn’t sound convine- 
ing. 

After the boys had told us their stories and 
left, Doc White came back to my room. He 
had a pair of scissors in his hand. He poked 
around my lower leg with the blunt edge of 
the scissors. The leg was pulpy. Finally Doc. 
picked a spot up near the top of my calf and 
pressed the point of the scissors harder and 
harder against it until it punctured the skin. 

The stuff jumped out suddenly, and just 
kept spurting. It wasn’t sickening. It was 
like water. Some of the swelling went down 


I'd try to eat, but couldn’t. 
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and I felt better. 

On the 26th another missionary couple 
arrived. Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald. They were 
young, too, with a little girl and a baby boy 
about a year old. Mrs. Fitzgerald bright- 
ened up my room a lot, with flowers. All of 
the missionaries were wonderful people, but 
I was a terrible care for all of them. The 
better the other boys got, the worse I got. 

My days began to run together now. I 
couldn’t eat, so Dr. C-—— fed me intraven- 
ously. Smitty gave mea transfusion, and the 
apparatus they used for it was a crude Japa- 
nese outfit that had been left behind when 


Doc was uncomfortable . . 
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the Japs evacuated a nearby town. 

I couldn’t pull myself together. You see, 
Doc was scissoring dead flesh off my lower 
leg each day. He started that the night he 
punctured it and then let the stuff out. Twice 
a day after that he’d clip flesh away, mostly 
around my ankle. I felt nothing. Doc would 
ask me to tell him when he touched the live 
flesh. But he never would. He would give 
me a shot of morphine afterward. 

All this time the missionary women waited 
on me. They’d cook up different types of 
nice dishes and Id try hard to eat, but I 
couldn’t. They’d have to take them away 


and call for Dr. C——— and his needle. But 
they never seemed to regret the time and 
trouble they had expended on me. 

The big day came toward the end of the 
first week in May. I don’t even know what 
day it was. But in the middle of that day 
Doc came into my room. He was very clean 
looking in his uniform. But he was uncom- 
fortable. Neither of us said anything for a 
little while. 

I looked at him and asked him if he was 
going to take the leg. 

“Yeah ... I think so,” he said slowly. 

Doe didn’t ask me how I felt about losing 
my leg. So after a bit I said I wished he’d 
get started. All I could think of now was 
getting rid of that nasty thing. 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” Doc said. 

The Parkers came in now. They had been 
waiting outside. They knew. They started 
talking about Ellen and the baby. They 
meant well; real well. I was glad the boys 
didn’t walk in to see me then. 

Dr. C——— told me about the anesthetic 
that would be used. It was a spinal shot. 
Chinese runners had carried the stuff to L—— 
from a city that was days away. ; 

Doe came back into the room, and I said 
to him that I guessed it wouldn’t be so bad, 
with it off. It probably would be something 
like wearing a shoe with a high instep. 

Doc didn’t answer, and for the first time 
I felt that he was going to take more than 


just ny foot and my ankle. 
I told him now, after I swallowed, that I 
wanted to be sure that he took it off well 


below the knee. 

Doe was busy thinking about something 
else. He didn’t answer, so I had to come 
out and ask him where he’d take it off. 

“Well,” Doc said, “above the knee. Ill 


leave you as much as I can. But if I don’t 


get enough off there’ll have to be another 
one, and your system isn’t in condition to 
take it.” 

[ tried to find an answer to that one. It 
was hard to take: But there was nothing to 
say. Dr. C——— and a nurse helped me roll 
over on my side, sucking in the air because 
rolling hurt a lot. And in that position, Doe 
gave me the spinal. 

It make me drowsy right away but I still 
could see all right and think and hear. They 
put me on a stretcher and carried me out 
through the pretty garden to the operating 
building. 

In the operating room were Doc, Mrs, 
Fitzgerald, Mary Small, Dr. C-——, his wife 
and two Chinese nurses. I was rolled on the 
table and Doc poked around the leg a bit. 
It wasn’t dead yet. But a few minutes later 
T told Doc I thought it was dead now. 

Doc took his time. He wanted to be sure. 
But at last he came over to the table with a 
scalpel in his hand. 


I cocked an eye down, and he started, 


{ could see Doe's arm move. 
& * 


T couldn’t see any blood or feel anything. 
But I knew Doe was cutting. I could see his 
arm moving and see him lift my leg up so 
he could cut underneath. 

As Doc worked, I began to feel that I could 
move the toes of my good right leg and it 
vaguely worried me. I thought the anesthetic 
was wearing off. There wasn’t any more of 
the stuff, of course. I told Doc I could move 
my toes. 

Doe hurried. I could move my whole 
ankle now. I told Doc this, and the two Chi- 
nese nurses came up on either side of the 


table and held my wrists. 
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The cufting job was over... 
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Doc stepped away and walked back quick- 
ly witha silver saw. It made a strange, fara- 
way, soggy sound as he sawed through the 
bones. Except for the tugging fear that I 
was coming back too soon, the actual ampu- 
tation was almost as impersonal to me as 
watching a log being sawed in half. 

There was an almost musical twink, and 
deep, deep silence inside me as Doc laid 
aside the saw. The Chinese nurses let go of 
my wrists. The cutting job was over. 

The sewing took some time. Doc would 
say. “Just a few more now,” and I’d watch 


his arm rise and dip, rise and dip. Finally 
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he said, “Just one more,” and he kept his 
word, 

I had had four transfusions during the 
week leading up to this. Now Doc gave me 
my fifth, and a shot of morphine. Just before 
I passed out I saw Dr. C-—— with his feed- 
ing needle. : 

Doc kept me full of dope for the next few 
days. Whatever anybody wanted to do was 
all right with me. I just lay there. 

What hurt most on me were my arms. They 
were full of lumps and bruises from the 
needles. Mr. Fitzgerald had joined the 
needle corps. I had no idea what he was 
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shooting into me. All I knew was that the 
needles hurt and that I couldn’t sleep much 
becausé I was stiff and sore. 

The boys came in for four or five days 
after the operation, talking about everything 
except the leg. They sat around, smoking 
and laughing about things like the way bed- 
bugs always singled out Clever. 

MeClure laughed, and said, “Well, Law- 
son, this is a Hell of a lot different from 
hedge-hopping back in the States.” And like 
a damned fool I started to ery. 

One day, near the middle of May, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, Doc and Dr. C——— came in 
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I finally tried the crutches. . 
* * 


with a large wrapped package. Their good 
nature was a little forced. “We’ve got a pres- 


” one of them said. They un- 


ent for you,’ 
wrapped it, and of course it was crutches. A 
local carpenter had made them. 

Doc seemed very eager for me to get used 
to the crutches. I finally gave them a trial, 
wobbling along on my right leg, out the door 
to a little porch where | flopped into a chair. 
I sat there a while and then went back to bed, 
completely exhausted. 

A local Chinese who had made slippers 
for all of the boys called the next day. He 


bowed low and handed me my pair. Then 
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The poor fellow backed out. 
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it struck him all of a sudden. The poor fel- 
low got very flustered and backed out. I felt 
bum fora while, but it wasn’t important. No- 
body around the hospital was mentioning 
the really important thing: the Japs were 
only 40 miles away. 

Later, the Fitzgeralds told me they were 
going to S——— with us the next day. It was 
the first 'd heard we were leaving. 

It was raining on Monday morning, May 
18. when our chairs were assembled and, 
after hurried goodbyes, we left. Our coolies 
trudged along all that day. We reached 
S——— late that night and left there early 


Our ceslies trudged along... 
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the next morning. We kept on that way for 
what seemed endless miles, moving by day, 
sleeping in friendly villages by night. All 
this time, the Japs were close behind. And 
once a Zero came straight at us over a ridge. 
But I guess he was going too fast to notice us. 

Awaiting us at one village was an old sta- 
tion wagon and a charcoal-burning truck. I 
was placed in the truck and we bumped along 
for more torturous miles, finally reaching 
Choo Chow Lishui, the place where I had 
wanted to land the Ruptured Duck. 

As they carried me into a house at Choo 
Chow Lishui I clutched at the hope that a 
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“The Japanese are coming!” 
* * 


plane might be sent from Chungking to the 
airport. But I soon learned that the Chinese 
had had to blow up the airport to keep the 
Japanese from landing there. I didn’t feel 
like eating that night, and sleep was long in 
coming. 

At 3 A.M., someone shook me awake. The 
first words I heard were, “The Japanese are 
coming!” 

With the Japanese only a few miles away, 
I was carried to a small bus and stretched 
out on the back seat. It was quite a ride that 


day. Our driver was nicknamed Johnny 
Beep-beep. The bus’s brakes were only third 


Our bus sped from village to village. 
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in importance in his mind. The horn was 
first and the steering wheel second. He was 
the damndest driver I ever saw. Nothing 
bothered him, including our yells. 

We sped from village to village, traveling 
in Johnny’s bus, in a charcoal-burning ferry, 
in an old station wagon — using whatever 
vehicles happened to be available. Finally 
we reached a rail line and rode in compara- 
tive luxury to Kweilin where there was an 
AVG hostel. The Flying Tiger’s radio man 
said he had contacted Chungking and that 
the plane from there would arrive the next 


day. 
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The radio man contacted Chungking. 
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But the wrong kind of plane came. Twelve 
Japanese bombers drummed over in close 
formation. Their coming was no surprise. 
In their bewilderingly casual way the Chi- 
nese have an amazing system of air raid 
alarms. We were having breakfast when the 
alarm sounded. It was a strange sort. of 
“siren.” The noise was made by a Chinese 
hitting an old auto brake drum with a spike. 

“Keep your seats,” the AVG man said 
placidly, continuing his breakfast. “The Jap 


planes have just taken off.” 
We asked him how he knew. 
“T can tell by the way the fellow’s beating 
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the brake drum,” he said in a bored voice. 
“You'll know when the planes get closer. 
He'll start beating faster and faster.” He 
was a nonchalant fellow, that AVG man. 

After a while the Chinese began to beat the 
brake drum faster. The AVG man got up 
and stretched. We jumped up and followed 
him to a nearby cave. A few minutes later, 
the planes were over the city and the field, 
giving both of them Hell. 

The Chungking plane didn’t come that 
day or the next. It finally came the afternoon 
of June 3. We heard it coming first, then saw 
it, and we yelled and waved from the hostel. 


* * 


A few minutes later a jeep came tearing to- 
wards us from the airport. When it pulled 
up, we saw that it contained Lieut. Ed Me- 
Elroy, who was on the Japan raid; Capt. Tex 
Carleton, a classmate of mine at Kelly; and 
Davey Jones—with a medical kit. 

I knew I'd start crying as soon as I heard 
Davey’s voice, and damn if I didn’t. 

Davey Jones and McElroy talked most of 
the night, giving us the dope on what hap- 
pened to the other boys. We lost every plane, 
if York’s plane in Russia is counted. Eleven 
of our original 80 men were captured or 
killed. But with the exception of the boys 
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who landed in Russia, 15 of the 16 planes 
and 75 of the 80 men actually reached China. 
Just as the original communique said, not 
one plane was shot down during the raid 
itself, 

We took off from Kweilin’s little airport 
at 5 o’clock on the morning of June 4th. It 
was the beginning of a trip that was to take 
us over thousands of miles of mountains, 
ocean and jungle — back to Bolling Field, 
Washington. 

On the way, the other boys sent cables to 
their families, but I couldn’t bring myself to 
tell Ellen what had happened to me. I didn’t 
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know how to put it into words so it wouldn’t 
hurt her and the baby. 

Finally I figured out a plan. I decided 
that I’d stay in Walter Reed Hospital until 
the surgeons were through with me and I 
had learned to use the artificial leg. Ellen 
could think I was still in India or China. 
Then when I was right, I could tell her all 
the things that had happened. 

We reached Bolling Field in the afternoon 
of June 16—the end of a trip nearly all the 
way around the world. McClure and I were 
taken to Walter Reed, where a nice nurse 
brought us dinner on trays. While we were 
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They took us to Walter Reed. 
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eating, Doolittle came in. We talked a while 
about the raid and the trip home, then he 
asked: “Do you know about your mother?” 

I was afraid to ask him what about her. 

“She’s had a stroke. She’s pretty bad off. 
I’m sorry.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“What do you want to do about your 
wife?” 

Doolittle knew the baby was coming. So 
I told him my plan and asked if he could 
fix it so Ellen would think I was still abroad. 

“That would be a good idea except that 
I’ve already written your wife and told her 
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I told Doolittle my plan... 
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you were injured,” Doolittle said. “That’s 
all I told her. You'd better do something 
about it.” 

The doctors gave me a sedative that night 
and knocked me out for seven hours. That 
was the longest I had slept at one time since 
sleeping off the spinal anesthetic in China. 

Doolittle called Ellen in Los Angeles the 
morning after I arrived at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. He told her where I was and that I 
was safe, but he didn’t say anything about 
the leg. He told her there was something else 
he couldn’t talk about over the phone, and 


that he’d airmail a letter. 


The following day I got my first letter 
from Ellen in a long time. She wrote it as 
soon as Doolittle hung up, I guess. “You'll 
never know how relieved am to know you're 
back,” Ellen wrote. “I’m coming to Wash- 
ington just as soon as T can. At least T can 
see you every day. They wouldn’t tell me 
what happened to you, yet, but I can’t ima- 
gine you being sick very long... There isn’t 
much to tell you about your mom. After she 
had the stroke she lost her speeeh. She is 
gradually gaining it back, but it will take a 
longtime. I'll tell her ’'m going to Washing- 
ton to be with you, but it would be better 
right now if she didn’t know where you were 

. Vd love to talk to you on the phone but 
since | am going to see you I'll try and wait. 
I can start practicing my patience now on 
you, and then PIL make a better mommie.” 


Ellen must have gotten Doolittle’s letter, 


about the leg, on the morning of the 18th. 
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She was great about it when she wrote to me. 
She didn’t make a point of it. She told me 
about the car. And the clippings she had 
been saving. And the baby. It wasn’t till 
near the end of the letter that Ellen got away 
from what she was trying to do: make me 
know that our world was going on just about 
as always. 

“Tm glad to know the truth. My imagina- 
tion has been running away with me,” Ellen 
wrote. “Darling, it could be so much worse. 
P’ve had so many nightmarish dreams that 


you didn’t come back at all, and others in 
which you completely lost your memory and 


refused to believe I was your wife. Those 
were horrible. 

“There is no reason in the world why we 
can’t lead a perfectly normal life and do 
the things we’ve planned. 

“When I do see you P’ll do my best to 
control my tears. But should there be any 
please don’t misinterpret them. Because 
they'll be tears of happiness and joy.” 

I went down the end of the hospital cor- 
ridor to the phone booth and put in a call 
for her. Her father answered the phone and 
called her in from the vard, and soon I heard 
her voice... 

I don’t know what I said’to Ellen at first, 
when I heard her voice on the phone. It was 
about her letter, and how much it meant. 
I told her the trip might be too much for her, 
for she'd have to go back across the country 
to have the baby near her people. We didn’t 
know anybody in Washington, I told her. 
She said that was crazy; and the last thing 
she said, before our three minutes were up, 
was that she was coming, 

“What if you aren’t in top condition—all 
prettily shaved and combed,” Ellen wrote 
me in her next letter. “Do you think a wife 
minds that? There are 30 many, many things 
dangling in the air that we need to talk over. 
... My condition is no excuse at all. 


“Is there still something you haven’t told 
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me? I want more than anything to under- 
stand you, always. That’s why it worries me 
so, that I can’t see through your wanting me 
to stay here where I’m not needed.” 

Ellen’s mother wrote me a wonderful 
letter after that. She told me how Ellen had 
taken the news and that one of the first things 
she said was that she was glad the baby was 
coming. 

“You must know how deeply we regret 
that this should have happened to you,” 
Ellen’s mother wrote, “but we know how 
you'd hate a fuss or pity. You'll never get 
it from any of us. Because I have had to 


Ellen’s mother wrote a grand letter . . 
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drag a half-dead leg through life I can offer 
a little understanding. There will be a lot 
of things you can’t do, but a lot more you can. 
“Tt has been so good to have Ellen at home 
for a while. She seems to be in excellent 
physical condition.. I was looking forward 
to having her here where I could share in all 
the preparations for your baby, but if you 
can have her with you, that joy belongs to 
you, and there’s no joy or mystery in life 
equal to that of one’s first born child. 
“Ellen is all packed and ready to come. I 
don’t believe it will harm her physically. 
Yet if you think it would save you, or be 
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safer for her not to come, I know she will 
abide by your wishes. And you know we'll 
be very glad to make the waiting as happy 
and easy as possible.” 

I was sitting in my room a day or two later, 
looking out the window and thinking of her 
and what would become of us. 

Suddenly the door opened and she stood 
there. 

I had tried to kid myself into believing 
that Ellen would come across the country on 
a train, but I should have known Doolittle 
better than that. Ellen flew, of course. He 
saw to that. 
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I had thought so many times of what I'd 
say and what I’d do, but now all I could 
think was that Ellen was there, there in my 
room. Nothing mattered except that. 

I jumped up to go to the door, forgetting 
everything. Forgetting the crutches. And 
when I took a step toward her I fell flat on 
my face in front of her... 

The Army doctors went to work on me as 
soon as they fattened me up a little more and 
Ellen was settled in Walter Reed’s Hostess 
House. They had to make a second amputa- 
tion and it was as bad as the first one. The 
spinal anesthetic didn’t seem to work as well 
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as it worked in China. But they gave me 
some other stuff during the process of the 
cutting and the beveling of the bone, and 
T went out cold. 

Later, the doctors did a great job on my 
mouth and jaw, too. : 

A number of internes—nice fellows I had 
met-around the place — came to watch this 
one. I could hear the internes saying, “Wheel 
him around this way, so we can see.”’ I tried 
to say something to them about being a 
bloodthirsty bunch of blokes, but I couldn’t 
speak. 

It took a long time, cutting, shaping and 


sewing. The doctors, intent on their work, 
spoke only once. One of them said, “Good 
Lord, he’s still got some of that beach sand 
in there.” 

Ellen and J spent all of our days together. 
It was interesting to read the letters Ellen 
wrote me... the ones she couldn’t mail. She 
thought the Royce raid on the Philippines 
was “it” for a while. But when the Tokyo 
raid was first announced, by Tokyo, she knew 
that that was where I was, even though at 
first the Japanese identified the planes as 
just “Allied.” 

“I don’t know whether to feel glad it’s 


Ellen and I spent all of our days together... 
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over, or what,” Ellen wrote when the news 
was announced. When I went off my nut a 
little in China, before the operation, Ellen 
wrote that she didn’t know what was the 
matter; she couldn’t sleep. And on what 
must have been the day my leg came off 
Ellen heard from the wife of one of the boys 
that I was okay! 

The long wait for the baby and for my 
recovery was hastened along because I could 
see and talk to Ellen. Late in the summer, 
she found a little apartment close to the 
hospital. When her time got close I was 
able to spend the evenings with her. I was 
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glad it worked out that way, for on the eve. 
ning of September 25 we were sitting around 
and talking when her time came. With the 
help of some kind neighbors, I got her to our 
car. We made it to Walter Reed just on time. 
Ellen came through swell. Our little Ann 
is a sweet baby, and she has been a world 
of joy to us. 

Some people have asked me if I find my- 
self getting bitter. It’s just the opposite. ’m 
proud, honest. One of the boys told ne that 
the Medical Corps studied my case and that 
for the duration of this war there would be 
a different technique in leg amputations. I 
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feel that if my case proved of such value... 
why, that’s okay. I think Doc White did a 
wonderful job on me in China, when you 
think of the handicaps under which he had 
to work. He saved my life and got me back. 
That’s all anybody could ask for. 

But as the days go by I keep thinking of 
some of our fellows who were executed by 
the Japs and of others who probably were 
tortured. I keep thinking of those brave, 
tireless and loyal men and women in China 
who picked us up, carried us on their backs, 
fed us, nursed us back to health and got us 
away. And I wonder if their knowledge that 
some of those whom they saved would come 
back to bomb again and again was any com- 
fort to them as they were dragged off to their 
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The letters bring back all the things these people did for me. | 
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deaths by Japanese soldiers, bent on exacting 
terrible revenge. 

I keep thinking about Charlie, too, hoping 
he’s still alive — and thén wondering how 
many he carried with him if they finally 
cornered him. Charlie will fight them until 
he has nothing left but his teeth. Charlie is 
the heart of China. 

And I keep thinking about the letters that 
Mr. Parker, the missionary, and three of my 
Chinese friends managed to get out of the 
country after we left for home. These letters 
bring back all the wordless gratitude I have 
for what these people did for me, and all 
the terrible helplessness of knowing that now 
there is nothing I can do in return. 


(The End) 
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More Fun Than A 
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ERE’S the biggest, best 

book of Quiz Questions 
you’ve ever seen! There’s rio 
other book quite like it. Imag- 
ine!—five thousand separate 
questions, and answers, to help 
you see how much you really 
know—find out which of your 
friends are really the smart- 
est! 

Questions on every conceiv- 
able subject, too. Arranged in 
FIFTY giant quizzes—each 
one of which has been tried on 
a famous celebrity of stage, 
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by Sabina Hart Connelly, is 
more than a barrel of fun. It’s 
a brain tonic and a world of 
information. A special index 
enables you to mix your own 
brain-teasers, too. 

Start enjoying this fascinat- 
ing entertainment NOW. Get 
this big book for yourself on 
this no-money offer. 
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"Gosh! It must be wonderful to have a 
constitution like a woman!” 
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and rib-tickling laughs—in this NEW, 
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—MORE CUTIES IN ARMS—by E. Simms 
Campbell, of Esquire fame. 94 MORE car- 
toons of luscious, lovable lassies and hilari- 
ous humor that began with that other 
howler, Cuties In Arms. 


{nor your chance to enjoy MORE 


Enjoy this mirth-maker yourself, then send 
it along to your buddy in the service. Mail 
it to any camp or Army and Navy post 
office in the U. S. for only 3c. It will make 
a knockout of a gift! Send the coupon with 
only $1.00 for your copy. Money back if 
not delighted! David McKay Company, 
Dept. 148, 604 South Washington Square, 
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